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“Partakers of His Resurrection”’ 


. that I may know him and the power of his 
resurrection, and may share his suffering, becoming 
like him in his death, that if possible I may attain the 
resurrection from the dead.” (Philippians 3:10,11.) 

“|. was crucified, dead and buried.” On Good 
Friday, Jesus died. The Cross was not only the end 
of His mortal life, but also was the end, the death, 
of the hopes and dreams of His disciples. “But we 
hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel.” 
The dreams had been killed, nailed to the Cross with 
the flesh of the Master whom they had loved. The 
awful forces of ignorance and fear, pride and hate 
had done this evil, and the disciples, for all their love 
and eager devotion, had been unable to avert it. 

Two of their number, indeed, had been involved 
in what had happened. Judas, one of the Twelve, had 
sold his Master. The relationship of love and trust 
had been bought for a price. The sin and stain of 
Judas clings to all who use their discipleship for 
profit; for advantage of place or prestige of position 
and influence. Even within the close fellowship of 
the chosen ones, (the “ones called,” which is the 
ekklesia or church,) the sin of self-love, the self 
looking for the advantage of the self, leads to the 
betrayal of the Lord of love. The words of Jesus 
speak to each one of us, to the self-love within our- 
selves, “one of you shall betray me.” 


The other disciple, eager, impulsive Peter, also 
had betrayed Jesus; not for silver but for self-pres- 
ervation. “I know not this man”; it was the lie of de- 
tachment, but we ourselves are judged as we ponder 
the story. If, in the Lord’s mercy, He turns to look 
upon us, after our efforts to evade the total claim of 
our discipleship, then above our sin is set His grace 
of love. Then, in repentance, we too weep bitterly ; 
and recall the irony of regarding ourselves the pil- 
lars, the Rock on which is built the church. But the 
irony of our Lord lay not only in His complete un- 
derstanding of Peter's, and of our instability, but in 
that Love of God which supplies our lack, “and 
calleth the things that are not, as though they were.” 
(Romans 4:17) Peter, honest, impetuous Peter, 
constantly vowing to follow Jesus to the death, and 
as constantly misunderstanding his Master’s mind 
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and work, not only fell asleep during the most griev- 
ous moment of crisis; “could not thou watch with 
me one hour?”, but when challenged as to his party 
affiliations and to his connection with his Leader, 
perjured the truth and sold his soul for the safety of 
his life. But the Lord turned and looked upon Peter. 
So we pray, desperately but in a trust we dare not 
scrutiny, “Hide not Thy face from me, O Lord.” 


“And they all left him and fled.” According to the 
story, save for the Johannine mention of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved and to whom Jesus committed the 
care of His mother, none of the disciples watched 
the agony of the Cross. Women who had served 
Him in the days of His ministry were more faith- 
ful and were beholding Him from afar off. Perhaps 
they were not such “key people” as the Twelve, and 
therefore not liable to suspicion or to such testing 
of their faith. Yet the gospel story is unanimous in 
its testimony that the women were the first to see 
the Risen Lord. Some of the manuscripts of Mark’s 
Gospel tell the story of His appearance to Mary Mag- 
dalene. She was the woman whose sins were for- 
given because she loved much, and to her the fact of 
the Resurrection was first disclosed. Why? we 
wonder ; but the story echoes the same message as 
the rest of the Gospel preaching; not from merit, 
but of grace, free and unmeasured. The woman 
Magdalene did not cast Him in a role she thought 
fitting. Instead she accepted His word, His revela- 
tion of God’s character as Love, and turning from 
the misuse of her proper nature, she poured out her 
gratitude. She had loved too much; loved too many ; 
Mary Magdalene is Israel, as Hosea and Jeremiah 
described her, going after her lovers. But we also 
are Israel, we also are Magdalene, for the objects 
of our love are many, when God alone should be 
the Object of our love. Yet our sin is forgiven if 
the Lord’s word of grace reaches us, and if we 
spend our all, all our precious conceptions and plans, 
and break them over the Lord’s feet in gratitude 
for His mercy. 

But whether we watch the suffering as did the 
faithful women, or share the despair of the frightened 
and scattered disciples, our lesson is the same. As 








did the first disciples, we fashion our hopes and try 
to make the Lord fit into them. He has to show us, 
as He showed them, that the ways of God are not 
as the ways of men. “Get thee behind me, Satan, for 
thou mindest not the things of God, but the things 
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of men.” But our eyes are holden, as were theirs. 
They quarelled as to who was the greatest. We claim 
special rights and privileges for ourselves, our own 
group, for our church or nation in the Kingdom of 
God, and we, as they “know not what we ask.” We 
base our expectations upon the fact of our disciple- 
ship, forgetting that “not everyone that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” We forget also the further word, “Are 
ye able to drink the cup that I drink?’ Jesus, the 
Word of God, speaking and doing the will of God, 
asks us to accept Him as that Word of God spoken 
to us. But, so often, as the early disciples, we do not 
know the signs of that Word being in the midst of 
us, and look for another sign, and fail to remember 
that this generation is an evil generation which 
seeketh after a sign, and no sign shall be given to it 
but the sign of the Son of Man. God’s word in flesh, 
that is the sign; that Word offered up upon the Cross 
is our sign, the sign whereby we are baptized unto 
His death. So we, over and over again, have to offer 
up the flesh, the actual forms, of our hopes, our ideals, 
even our good ideals, to be judged by God’s Will and 
Purpose. This is the struggle of Gethsemane ; “Lord”, 
we cry, “there is so much good in my plans, our 
plans, let this cup pass from me.” Gethsemane may 
lead on to Calvary, the hour of doubt and uncertainty 
may lead to the total darkness of desolation: “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?” 

“There was darkness over the whole earth from the 
sixth to the ninth hour.”’ Life without our own ways 
of viewing it and organizing it, seems desolate, is 
dark. “And Jesus uttered a loud cry, and gave up 
the ghost.” The flesh, the Living Reality which had 
given substance to the desires and hopes of many, 
was dead. But the spirit was in the hands of God. 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit,” so 
St. Luke records the triumph of faith. 

“On the third day, He rose again.” “The Lord is 
risen indeed, Alleluia.” The fact of the Resurrection, 
to the disciples, was more than the knowledge that 
Jesus lives. That was joyful news indeed, but even 
more than that was the realization that His Life, 
Death and Rising Again was God’s way of dealing 
with history and with men. For although they had 
known Jesus after the flesh, that availed them nothing 
if they understood not His showing forth of God’s 
purpose. 

So also with us. We ask our anxious questions, 
bring our hopes and plans, and look for the imme- 


diate historic manifestation thereof. We assume that 
our discipleship has earned us the right to ask for 
certain things. “Master, we would that thou shouldst 
do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee.” So we 
demand that the Lord allow us to lead others to His 
Kingdom; that the Lord allow us, the chosen, to 
succeed where He failed, and to make His Gospel 
a success story, a program which brings in results, 
or a policy which would make out of the scandal 
of the Cross a going concern. 

Before the Cross, however, such prayers, such 
hopes are seen to be vain, that is, in the literal mean- 
ing of the word, empty. As St. Paul knew, “‘if in 
this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of all 
men most pitiable.” (1 Cor. 15:19.) If such be the 
stuff of our hopes, the substance of our discipleship, 
then our faith is vain. But now hath Christ been 
raised from the dead, and our faith is transformed, 
reborn by the showing forth of His purpose. Then 
we know that God hath called us, out of His good- 
ness, not our merit, to be fellow-workers. We may 
not understand His Plan, or the scope of His pur- 
pose, but we know that it alone makes sense out of 
life, out of the world’s history and for ourselves. 
We may demand proof. We may want to see and 
feel, as did Thomas, the doubting disciple, the his- 
torical reality of Emanuel, (God-with us). We may 
want to inspect and test God’s Word, the fact of His 
Purpose in history. But the Risen Lord may not 
be seen or proved in this manner. To us is given 
a more excellent way than that offered to Thomas. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” Blessed are we indeed, for thus are we 
risen with Him, and alive unto God and to His 
Purpose. “Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, for as much as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain [that is, empty] in the 
Lord.” (1 Cor. 15:58) 


Ursuta M. NIEBUHR 


“Almighty and Everlasting God, who, of thy 
tender love towards mankind, hast sent thy Son, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, to take upon him our 
flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, that all 
mankind should follow the example of his great 
humility; Mercifully grant, that we may both fol- 
low the example of his patience, and also be made 
partakers of his resurrection; through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


(The Collect appointed for Palm Sunday, according 
to The Book of Common Prayer.) 
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Looking Back at Lucknow 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


HE most significant fact about the recent meet- 

ing of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches held at Lucknow, India, from 
January 1 to 8 was that it was held at Lucknow, 
India. The place of the meeting was an announce- 
ment to all that the Council is not merely a Western 
Council of Churches. 

* * * 

The Eastern location of the meeting made it pos- 
sible for the sons of the East to be present and make 
themselves heard. Always they returned to the 
theme of Christian unity. On one occasion, after 
a particularly vigorous and sustained assault on the 
institution of western denominationalism, Bishop 
Lilje made a defense of denominational life as we 
know it which was at once reasonable and moving. 
It is doubtful if any better apologia could have been 
made in so short a compass. He spoke of the affec- 
tionate regard in which Christians come to hold 
their particular communions and warned against up- 
setting one set of treasured relationships for the sake 
of acquiring others. But if any of the men of the 
East were convinced by this defense, it was against 
their will and, one may add, their experience. A 
Tamil-speaking Indian cannot quite develop the 
same love of the cadences of the Augustana that a 
German acquires as he learns the language of his 
mother. And on the other hand the men of the 
Orient are conscious day in and day out of the 
countless hordes of paganism all about them, against 
which they are certain they must unite or perish. 
The Christian communities of the East are not yet 
as habituated to the non-evangelistic relation to 
their environment into which many of the churches 
of the West have settled down. Furthermore, the 
denominational palladia of the West do not seem 
basic to our brothers of the opposite side of the 
world. One of the speeches on the subject which 
cannot be forgotten was made by the Rev. Chandu 
Ray of Pakistan. He spoke of the certitude of con- 
viction that had come to him when he recognized the 
living Christ—and how it was only later that he 
realized in a loose sort of way that he was an Angli- 
can. Had he been born in a neighboring town he 
would have been a Presbyterian—for so the mission 
boards had adjusted their allocations. His own past 
had taught him the secondary nature of denomina- 
tional loyalties. One came away from the meeting 
feeling that the East is going to achieve church union 
or know the reason why not. South India has done 
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so to a large degree. Ceylon is on the way, and so 
is Northern India. 

Allied with the interest in church union, though 
on the different and far less exciting plane of or- 
ganization, was the desire to bring the International 
Missionary Council into closer union with the World 
Council. The men of the Orient in general desire 
a unity between the two groups so complete as to 
amount to identity. Many of the denominations of 
the Orient being already members of the World 
Council, the immediate issue has to do not with the 
churches but with the various national Christian 
councils: these are already units of the International 
Missionary Council—can they not also become units 
of the World Council? By the former they were 
given birth; by the former they have been nour- 
ished ; and to the former they are indebted for the 
eminence they enjoy in the eyes of the churches 
which composed them. In many a country the na- 
tional council is the apple of the ecclesiastical eye: 
why should the World Council refuse to recog- 
nize it? 

The answer is not far to seek: the World Coun- 
cil by its very constitution is limited in its member- 
ship to denominations. But one of the steps that the 
Central Committee took at Lucknow was to ask to 
have a study made of the possibility of giving the 
national councils some kind of status within the 
World Council—and the Assembly meeting at Evan- 
ston in 1954 will undoubtedly have a definite pro- 
posal of this sort to vote on. 

The representatives of the East would like to have 
had the Central Committee move farther toward an 
actual “integration” (the word used in a resolution 
presented) of the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches, but some of the 
brethren who have to raise money for missions made 
it clear that the time had not yet come for this lion 
and this lamb to lie down together. The difficulty 
is that the churches to which these brothers must 
appeal are of the type which is not fond of the 
World Council of Churches with its broad member- 
ship, reaching even into an Eastern Orthodoxy aller- 
gic to missions. But progress was undoubtedly made 
in the adoption of the motion calling for study and 
some kind of World Council status for the National 
Christian Councils. 

* * * 


One happy consequence of holding the meeting on 
Indian soil was that it gave the Committee oppor- 








tunity to hear and enjoy speeches, (usually preceded 
or followed by more intimate conversations), by 
some of the country’s leading statesmen. The urban- 
ity, the mastery of diction, the appositeness of ref- 
erence exhibited by the best educated men of the 
nation is at once a marvel and a joy to their hearers. 
The Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, spoke for a 
swift hour on the international situation—and with 
the most disarming frankness. The Vice-President, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, statesman, philosopher, edu- 
cator, responded with agility to basic questions put 
to him by the company. One gathered that he would 
be delighted to welcome Christianity to India—as 
one of the castes. Though there was some raising 
of eyebrows and perhaps some muttering in the 
beards of the more conservative that this prince of 
Hindu thinkers had been invited to address a Chris- 
tian gathering, for the most part the members found 
his presence only stimulating—a living advertise- 
ment of the need for the best Christian thought on 
the missionary frontier. 


” * x 


Though Eastern Christianity is sensitive to the 
quick on the subject of race relations, there was no 
subject discussed on which finally there seemed to 
be more agreement than on this one. East was East 
and West was West, and on this topic the twain 
were ready to meet. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft had re- 
cently returned from a visit to South Africa; his 
report had been circulated to the members; and on 
the basis of its careful descriptions of the situation 
in that distracted land and following its guarded 
suggestions for remedy, the Central Committee took 
action. It declared itself 


glad to recognize that a constructive conversa- 
tion has begun between the South African mem- 
ber [and non-member] churches and the World 
Council concerning the Christian attitude to the 
problems of relationships between the races. 


So far so good. The resolution prepared in ad- 
vance by a committee from counsels of expediency 
had gone not much further. It was at this point that 
the East and West joined forces to write into the 
resolution words which did not mince nor evade 
the matter of the fundamental Christian ethics in- 
volved in the situation. With unanimity, the Com- 
mittee went on to affirm 


that all political, social, economic discrimina- 
tions based on the grounds of race, wherever 
they may exist, are contrary to the Will of God 
as expressed in the Christian Gospel. 


On this matter the World Council of Churches 
undoubtedly expresses the conscience of Christen- 
dom. 


(Americans will be on the qui vive to read, as soon 





as it is translated from Afrikaans into English, the 
book recently published by Dr. Marais, who spent 
the year of 1950-51 in the United States. Since Dr. 
Marais is the minister of the church in Pretoria 
attended by Dr. Malan and most of the cabinet, his 
contention that the doctrine of apartheid has no 
Biblical basis is not likely to go unnoticed in the 
churches of South Africa. Reference to the publica- 
tion of the book, entitled ““The Color Question and 
the West,” was made in the course of Dr. Visser ’t 


Hooft’s report.) 
* * * 


The only other resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee which had to do with a political situation in 
a particular country deals with the situation in 
Colombia. It notes that reports have been received 
which 


place beyond reasonable doubt the deplorable 
fact that Protestant Christians in Colombia have 
been persecuted for reasons of their faith and 
for no other reasons. 


and that 


Protestant believers, including pastors, have 
been injured, killed, church and private prop- 
erty has been destroyed, and missionaries have 
been abused. 


So it requests the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, in cooperation with its parent 
bodies and the churches directly involved 


to act to secure redress of wholly established 
grievances and outrages against the Protestant 
minority in Colombia, and the improvement of 
the present grave situation. 


* o* * 


On the subject of the condition of the world in 
general, the Central Committee, through its chair- 
man, the Bishop of Chichester, addressed a letter to 
His Excellency Mr. Lester B. Pearson, President of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, the 
key paragraph of which reads: 


The Central Committee wishes me to say how 
greatly it appreciates the efforts of the United 
Nations to overcome what is apparently the one 
remaining obstacle to the conclusion of an ar- 
mistice in Korea. It regrets that no plan has so 
far been found acceptable to all parties. It most 
earnestly urges the United Nations to persevere 
in its efforts to resolve the conflict by a truce 
which will safeguard prisoners of war against 
forcible repatriation or forcible detention. 


The most heartening single episode of the meeting 
having at least remote political meaning was the 
speech by Bishop Janos Peter of the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in which, after pointing out the 
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encouraging fact that the churches on the two sides 
of the Iron Curtain could still face their problems 
as one, he went on to propose, as a symbol of this 
fact, that one or more meetings of the Study Com- 
mission be held in Hungary. This would seem to be 
an opportunity it would be spiritually criminal to 
neglect. 
* * . 

The most important ad hoc committee working in 
advance of the Lucknow meeting was undoubtedly 
that on the Structure and Functioning of the World 
Council. This had been established, with Dr. Leslie 
E. Cooke of London as chairman, in August, 1951, 
“to evaluate the structure and review the proceed- 
ings” of the Council in anticipation of the Evanston 
Assembly. Four sessions of the Central Committee 
meetings, either in whole or in part, were given to 
the presentation, discussion, amendment, and ap- 
proval of the 19-page single-spaced report of Dr. 
Cooke’s committee. The exhaustive nature of the 
committee’s work is hinted by the mere mention of 
the fields of investigation : 


I. The Structure of the Governing Bodies 
II. Communication with the Member Churches 


III]. The External Relationships of the World 
Council of Churches 


IV. Departmental Structure 
V. Committees and Commissions 


VI. Nomination Procedure for Officers and Mem- 
bers of Committees 


VII. Financial Provisions 
VIII. Office Organization and Administration 


The keenest debate took shape about the proposed 
provision that the Assembly should not automatically 
re-appoint all of the retiring presidents. Bishop 
Oxnam (having long since refused the possibility of 
allowing his name to come up for renomination) 
pointed out the unhappy results which would flow 
from the re-election of some of the six presidents 
and not of the others, and moved an amendment 
which would make it unconstitutional for a president 
to succeed himself except after an interval of time. 
The amendment was adopted by a large majority. 

The rest of the acts of this committee and the 
things which it did (all-important but not all-edify- 
ing), are they not written in the minutes of the 
Central Committee ? 

* * * 

The members present from the United States and 
Canada were: Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop 
J. C. Baker, Dr. E. T. Dahlberg, Bishop Angus Dun, 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, Dr. L. W. Goebel (with Mrs. 
Goebel), Bishop Ivan Lee Holt (with Mrs. Holt), 
Dr. Douglas Horton, Dr. Ralph W. Lloyd, Dr. 
John A. Mackay, Prof. Benjamin E. Mays, Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman (with Mrs. Sockman), Mrs. 
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Leslie Swain (with Mr. Swain), Bishop W. J. 
Walls, (with the following substitutes) Archbishop 
W. F. Barfoot, the Rev. John M. Burgess, Dr. A. 
Dale Fiers, Dr. W. J. Gallagher, Mr. Charles C. Par- 
lin, Mrs. Norwood M. Phelps, Dr. J. Allan Ranck, 
(and the following consultants from fraternal 
bodies) Dr. Jack Finegan, Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
Dr. Arnold T. Ohrn, (with staff members) the Rev. 
R. S. Bilheimer, Dr. O. F. Nolde, (and as a con- 
sultant) Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen. 

Of special interest to the churches of the United 
States is the action taken by the Central Committee 
with a view to making smoother the working rela- 
tionships between the World Council itself and the 
so-called “World Council of Churches Conference 
of U.S.A. Member Churches.” In the first place 
the impossibly tortuous name of the latter was 
changed : from now on it is to be known as the U. S. 
Conference for the World Council of Churches. 
Beyond that, a carefully worded resolution was 
adopted which recognizes at once that the U. S. 
Conference is itself responsible to the Central Com- 
mittee and that the chief executive of the United 
States office is responsible to the U. S. Conference. 
Program secretaries in the United States will be 
directly responsible to the General Secretary in 
Geneva, though for purposes of coordination they 
will recognize the chief executive of the United 
States Conference as their senior officer. 

One sub-committee had been appointed to enquire 
into the desirability of altering the formula for 
membership now found in the constitution of the 
World Council. It will be recalled that those 
churches are considered eligible which “accept Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” The committee had 
carefully examined the changes suggested by the 
three Churches which had expressed their dislike 
of the formula but recommended that the Evanston 
Assembly make no change in the present Basis. 

It is known, however, that a number of Churches 
are unhappy in the present basis and hope that 
eventually, when the Council is mature enough to 
survive any controversy, it may be changed. The 
general desire among these dissidents seems to be to 
make the change in the direction of a full-rounded 
trinitarian formula. The theology expressed in the 
present basis seems too one-sided. 

* * * 


During the meetings the ecumenical leader of our 
times par excellence, Dr. John R. Mott, lay on his 
bed at his daughter’s home in Nagpur ill with pneu- 
monia. He had hoped to be at the meetings for a 
little while. At 88 years of age, he sent to the Cen- 
tral Committee the message, “Tell them to go for- 
ward: the best years are those that lie ahead.” There 
are many members of the Committee who wished 
they were as young as he—and as victorious over 
every circumstance. 





Love and Sacrifice* 


EDWARD A. DOWEY, 


IVINE love as we encounter it, or rather as it 
encounters us, in the New Testament cannot 
be contained in the categories of human understand- 
ing. It is beyond all rational and ethical designations, 
even the final one of self-sacrifice. Consequently, 
we are always in danger of falsifying the New Testa- 
ment agape when we try to express it. Either we 
emphasize its character as love in human terms so 
that we make of it merely an extension of our own 
desires, as in certain forms of sentimental universal- 
ism; or, we tend to emphasize the divine aspect so 
much that we give it an entirely arbitrary meaning 
and thus it loses its significance as love. The latter 
has sometimes been true of predestinarian thought. 
There are two verses in the New Testament, one 
from the Fourth Gospel and one from St. Paul, which 
reveal the inescapable relationship of divine love to 
ethics and sacrifice. Yet neither verse confines love 
to these or any other categories. The first is: “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” The second: “Though I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor and though I give 
my body to be burned and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.” In the one, the sacrifice of one’s life 
is the supreme expression of love. In the other, the 
giving up of one’s goods and even the most excruciat- 
ingly painful sacrifice of life without love profits 
nothing. These two sayings, taken out of the context 
of the New Testament, drive us to despair. Divine 
love demands the whole of a man’s life. Yet the most 
heroic self-offering is condemned to “profit nothing.” 
Love asks everything, but giving everything is not 
a sure sign of love. There remain, then, the wretched 
alternatives of weak love without sacrifice or of 
futile sacrifice without love. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” This verse judges 
me because I must admit that I am not laying down 
my life in love for others, whether in small things 
or in great; whether in the use of my time as a stu- 
dent, or in the exercise of my duties as a citizen. 
The love of God is found more often on my lips than 
in my life. This is something of which all of us are 
guilty, particularly in the Christian tradition. The 
most cheap and ordinary criticism of us as Chris- 
tians, yet the one that is most permanently valid, 
is that we are hypocrites who do not live the love of 
which we speak. It is as if the world were constantly 
singing to us what the slaves sang of their often 
cruel but Bible-reading masters: “Everybody talkin’ 
*bout heaven ain’t goin’ there.” This is especially 


* This meditation was first given in James’ Chapel, Union 
Theological Seminary, on February 25, 1953.—Ed. 
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true of ministers whose duty it is to speak constantly 
of love, and yet notably fail to express it in their 
lives. In truth, all of us in our domesticated and 
Americanized middle class Christianity, with its 
tacitly formalized relationship of divine love to our 
daily conventional acts, are guilty of this very thing. 
On the world-wide scene the United States is re- 
garded as a nation which because of its heritage, 
should in a special way exemplify Christian love. 
We Americans are not slow to shoulder this burden, 
at least vocally. Several years ago, our President 
claimed that American foreign policy is meant to 
express the Sermon on the Mount in international 
relations. Necessary as the Truman Doctrine and 
Marshal Plan may have been, we need hardly labor 
the point that no one but ourselves took them for 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

God forgive us, but as ministers and as professed 
Christians, and as a nation, we are guilty of pro- 
fessing a love but uttering very little of it in the 
sacrifice of ourselves. If we who speak of divine 
love examine ourselves honestly, we must confess 
that this fruitless sentimentality is our sin. We must 
pray with Donne: “From trusting so much to thy 
blood, that in that hope, we wound our soul away... 
lord deliver us.” 


But what of the other verse? “Though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor and though I give 
my body to be burned and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.” Here we face the possibility that such 
self-giving and such sacrifice as we are capable of, 
even the most admirable, may finally mean nothing. 
One hardly dares contemplate the bleak futility of 
this in our day. We can only stand aghast when we 
think of the war and genocide of the twentieth cen- 
tury and the millions of bodies which were bombed 
and burned in ways that hardly seem to be the 
expression of divine love. This is so over-powering 
an apprehension that I hesitate to speak more of it. 
Probably there is more love in such sacrifice than 
we suspect. Let us rather look at our own lives. Of 
course, we good people do sacrifice for many things: 
for family and country, for our faith or for the 
good of mankind. But, then, men have always done 
so. Sacrifice is not an exclusively Christian virtue. 
So much of our self-giving is getting in disguise. 
Our motives are too mixed for our acts to be the 
true expression of divine love. Meaningless and 
loveless ‘‘sacrifice”’ is in fact known to us all. Very 
often, it is the last thing modern man has to say 
about life: A. E. Housman could only tell the 
Carpenter’s Son he should have “left ill alone,” and 
lived. 
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A painting in a recent exhibition here at Union 
Seminary was, judging by the subject, meant to 
represent the crucifixion of Christ. It showed the 
utter brutality of great suffering and emphasized it 
by the figure of a man who was turning away from 
the cross not in revulsion or despair, but with sheer 
unconcern. One evening while I was discussing this 
painting with friends someone suggested that it was 
not a true representation of the Crucifixion because 
there was nothing in it which revealed the redemp- 
tive quality of divine love. Some agreed, yet cau- 
tioned at once against the kind of representation of 
the Crucifixion in which love so modifies the brutali- 
ty of suffering that it no longer seems painful. 
There is a kind of docetism in this. It occurred to 
me that the following might meet the objection in 
principle although it is not meant to solve a tech- 
nical, artistic problem. Suppose the artist were to 
put his work on stained glass rather than on canvas. 
He could retain the element of brutality, at the 
same time allowing the living color of the glass to 
reveal redemptive love. The pain and neglect would 
still be communicated, but the translucence of the 
medium would also communicate love and meaning. 

The analogy between light and love is meaningful 
enough to press further. In our human predica- 
ment of sinfulness, we do not see the divine love 
directly any more than we see light directly. We 
can see in the light and perceive its absence, but we 
never “see” light. All we see are the broken reflec- 
tions and refractions of it when it runs into objects. 
Inter-stellar space is dark. Brightness and color are 
broken light. There may be no place in the universe 
where a man can so well see what light is as within 
the opaque walls at Chartres, where the stained glass 
utterly shatters light into infinite hues, then reassem- 
bles it meaningfully and beautifully before our eyes. 
May there not be a place within the opaque walls 
of human history where divine love penetrates? We 
certainly cannot perceive it unless it is broken! 
But look toward Golgotha. There it was shattered 
into the whole spectrum of pain and joy, and pro- 
jected into all the depths and heights of the far 
corners of the human situation. In this suffering— 
death and resurrection—the reality of the love of 
God was shattered against our history full of strife 
and hatred. We do, in fact, know divine love only 
as broken in this way. One classical theologian says 
we know it only as “accommodated to our capabili- 
ties.” Probably at Union Seminary today we would 
prefer the phrase “under the conditions of exist- 
ence.” This is all we mean by the parable of stained 
glass, 


If the two sayings about love and sacrifice drive 
us forever to despair of ourselves with our weak 
love and empty sacrifice, and prevent us from ever 
finally identifying our love with divine love, they 
also place us before the crucified One where love and 
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sacrifice are congruent, where love gave itself com- 
pletely and where sacrifice was wholly of love. This 
is what St. Paul meant when he said elsewhere: 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self” ; and again in the Fourth Gospel, “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten son that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” If this is the meaning of God 
for man, surely here our love gains strength for sac- 
rifice, and our sacrifices are hallowed by love. 


Correspondence 


The Editor 
Dear Sir: 

Your editorial “Can We Organize the World?” in 
Christianity and Crisis of February 2 puzzles me. It 
apparently discusses the two forms of the movement 
for world government exemplified by the United World 
Federalists on the one hand and the Atlantic Union 
Committee on the other. I say apparently because the 
discussion is carried on in such abstract generalities 
that one cannot be sure. My doubts are increased by 
the fact that after the description of what I took to be 
the position of the U.W.F. is the statement that “only 
a few abstract idealists hold to this interpretation of 
world government.” Now the U.W.F. is by far the 
largest of the world government groups in this country. 
Moreover it is led by such men as Justice Douglas of 
the Supreme Court, Walter Reuther of the CIO, and 
Grenville Clark, sponsor of the Plattsburg Plan for 
officer training before the First World War and author 
of the Selective Service Act of 1940; and to call such 
men “abstract idealists” is fantastic. Therefore I am 
forced to conclude that either I am unacquainted with 
the world government group R.N. is discussing, or 
else R.N. is unacquainted with the U.W.F. 


In any event the editorial argues that since there is 
no mutual trust between East and West, world govern- 
ment is impossible. R.N. apparently considers this 
axiomatic, requiring no proof; and yet the little history 
I know seems to indicate that just the opposite is true. 
Anarchy is hardly a breeder of mutual trust, which is 
much more likely to arise out of the experience of pub- 
lic security and order under just law. Our own early 
history is a case in point. During the Revolution the 
thirteen states had united in a League of Perpetual 
Friendship under the Articles of Confederation. After 
the war the League literally disintegrated under the 
continual bickering and dissension between the states. 
Historians agree that this period was, as one of them 
put it, a time of “unmitigated selfishness and sectional 
hatred.” By the time of the Constitutional Convention 
the League was a much more complete and obvious 
failure than the UN is today. The anti-federalists argued 
that this failure was proof that a closer union under 
the Constitution was impossible. They were mistaken, 
and R.N. has fallen into the same error today. 

The prerequisite of government is not mutual trust 
but a common need and a common purpose. War threat- 
ens to wipe out our civilization and perhaps man him- 
self. It is necessary, therefore, that war be abolished 
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Since this can only be done by replacing world anarchy 
by world law and order, world federation is both neces- 
sary and possible. 
Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN SEAVER. 
PROSPECTVILLE, Pa. 


To the Editor: 

As a federalist of long standing, 1 want to comment 
on Mr. Niebuhr’s discussion of the question: “Can We 
Organize the World?” I do so because I feel deeply 
about the role of the church in today’s power struggle. 

I find I am in agreement with his chief point that the 
great issue for America today is how a rich and powers 
ful nation relates itself to a weak and impoverished 
world. ... 

Would not the logical first step in promoting the 
capacity of less-privileged peoples, be to know the rec- 
ord in the United Nations? I contend that the media 
of mass communication do not develop a critical attitude 
of America’s U.N. policy. I suspect we are under the 
illusion that our delegates consistenly support the spirit 
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of the Charter. According to independent sources, the 
record on the economic front is one of sabotage. The 
voting record on the proposal for establishing an inter- 
national development authority, which incidentally con- 
stitute the majority, voting for the proposal and the 
haves: the U.S. and the Nato powers with the Soviet 
bloc withholding vote... . 

In my opinion, the degree to which nationalism is 
checking the new dynamic of the flow of capital toward 
the weak—not to arm them but to heal them, is our 
shocking ignorance. Let good Christians see the pro- 
phetic drama as it unfolds in the United Nations today. 
Then, I believe Christian opinion will begin to create 
this road to community which Mr. Niebuhr — and [ 
suspect most federalists as well—claim is our first need. 

Mrs. SCAMMON Barry. 
GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS 


Both of our correspondents raise points about World 
Federalism which illustrate the abstract character of 
the proposal. Mr. Seaver thinks, as do all advocates of 
World Federalism, that there is an analogy between the 
situation of our thirteen colonies and the nations of the 
world today. The analogy is questionable. Our colonies 
were indeed subject to a residual distrust of each other 
which constitutional means could overcome, but besides 
the constitution they benefited by powerful organic 
forces of a common language, a common culture, a com- 
mon defense against one foe and the geographical fact 
of their residence on a single continent. This is hardly 
analogous to the minimal forces of cohesion in the world 
community with diverse languages and cultures. The 
world community is split in two by the mutual distrust 
between the democratic and communist worlds, a dis- 
trust so great that we cannot even arrive at agreement 
with each other on questions that are much less impor- 
tant than the constitutional order in which we propose 
to commit ourselves to each other. 

Mrs. Barry, coming closer to the position advanced 
in our editorial, nevertheless wants the United Nations 
organization to develop into a world government in 
which the majority will rule. Such objection applies to 
this proposal. The subordination of a minority to a 
majority pressure is trusting that the majority will deal 
justly with the minority. This trust does not prevail 
in the world community, therefore an insistence upon 
a world constitution in the United Nations would de- 
stroy the United Nations as a minimal bridge between 
the west and Russia. And there is no guaranteeing 
non-Communist nations such as India would adhere to 
this new form of world organization. 

R.N. 
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